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FARM  POULTRY.  WITH  THK   RESULTS  OF  SOME  EXPERI- 

MENTS  IN  FATTENING  CHICKENS. 

Bv  W.  R.  Okaham.  n.«.A.,  P.ultry  Ma.va..er  and  Lk.tir.r. 

oth«rn'„  ^''"*'^"  is  intended  to  yive  information  to  farmew  and 
others  on  general  matters  pertuininsr  to  the  keening  of  poultry 

It  al8o  contains  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  which  have  l*en 
eTptTmark       '  '"«^'*"*'°"  i"  fattening  thicken.,  for  thehouteS 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

different  styles  ot  houses  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  anV 
hard  and  fast  rules.      The  tendency  at  present  is  towards  cheaper 
irZ'tT'^  better  ventiladon.  The  hot-house  .st>le  of  housing  jSr^ 
ln^„.  f^T""  •'  -'^tu""*  been  satisfactory,  many  of  the  houses  beiuL' 
muJ '.nl  *"■  ?  A**^"*  anyth'n-r  but  agreeable.     Di»ea.,e  has  been 

\u^  Tn  /." °°  i  """'^  "'^  u  ?'^"  '?  ""'">'  *^^««''  buve  been  disappoint- 
w\.  P**"'  ^'''^•"  ^•'^''^'  '^^''^  *'■«  "o  '•«"bt  some  objSns; 

iln    ?  "^  strong  pomts  ,n  each.     Many  of  these  house,  are  giving 
excellent  results  m  Ontario.  fa'*'"B 

Every  poultry  house  should  be  light ;  at  least  one-third  of  the 

Tr^^J'l-"  °  K*  '''^"  "^  ^'  ""^  ^^"-''^ ""'  "^herwise  opened  to  the  sun.    It 
tZtr  f^'  «°'?th-e«st  or  south.     The  sun's    rays  are  very  bene 
ficial  to  fowl,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 

Poultry  House  of  L.  H.  BALnwi.v,  Deer  Park  (Toronto). 

1  ^A  ^j?"  ^^'^'^in's  poultry  house  is  a  good  one.  It  is  w<  ' 
planned  and  has  given  good  results.  I  have  always  found  Mr  Bala- 
wins  fowls  very  healthy  and  in  good  laying  condition.  Tl  e  Znt 
of  excellence  m  this  pan  of  a  house  is  that  the  fowls  are  alC 

theTfnd      It'alTf';,^'.'^"'^  *"'  ^'  ^'^^""-^  time,  protected  f^om 
tne  wind,     it  also  furnishes  a  warm  roosting  pen 
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After  A  very  full  .nHpcction  of  nevoral  lum-houaeii  erected  on  nmny 
of  the  leadins  poultry  farroii  of  the  EnHtem  State*.  Mr.  H<il(lwin  de- 
cided to  huilda  hen>nouae  on  the  scratch iii(;-Hhed  plan.  He  came  to 
the  cuncluHJon  that  thin  plan  waa  bent  Huited  fur  a  climate  hucIi  a** 
they  have  in  Toronto. 

Hifl  hen-hoUHe  in  a  frame  building  72  feet  lon^;  and  10  feet  derp, 
and  iH  divi(  d  into  four  Hcratchin);-MhedH  and  f(»ur  licn-houiicH  proper. 
The  f^un<l  plan  in  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  mIIi  arc  4x4cei'-rs,  resting 
on  large  Htones.  The  end  sill  rcHts  on  Htuno,  and  the  nIU  k  jr-iin^  the 
length  of  the  building  rohtH  on  top  of  the  end  sill.  The  Mtudding  used 
is  2x4  hemlock.  The  top  of  the  sill  in  one  foot  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  a  base-board  is  fastened  on  the  innido  of  the  sill,  and 
the  rioor  of  the  hen-house  is  tilled  with  Hand  to  the  top  of  the  bune- 
l)oard.  The  building;  is  banked  up  on  the  outside  to  the  same  level. 
The  stones  upon  which  the  sills  rest  are  placed  at  varying  distances 
to  meet  the  ioista  and  at  intervals  of  alK>ut  8  feet.  1  he  njrth  wall  is 
♦  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  sill,  and  the  south  wall  7  feet  high. 
In  the  north  wall,  the  studding  is  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  hen- 
house proper  and  an  additional  one  in  each  centre,  also  at  the  corner 
of  eacti  scratching-shed,  and  an  additional  one  in  the  centre.  In  the 
south  wall  the  studding  is  placed  in  the  same  way,  excepting  the  one 
in  th'.'  centre  of  the  hen-house,  which  is  placed  so  as  to  acconunodate 
the  vs  '.ndow.  At  the  east  end,  an  extra  stud  stands  as  a  door  post ; 
and  one  at  the  we.st  end,  in  the  centre.  P'or  ral'ters,  he  used  2x4  nem- 
lock,  placed  at  2  feet  centres.  On  the  outside  of  the  studding  and 
rafters  he  used  the  most  ordinary  lumber,  running  the  board.s  length- 
wise. The  ends  of  the  building,  the  north  v/all,  and  the  south  fronts 
of  the  hen-house  proper  are  covered  with  a  two-ply  "  ready  rooting;" 
and  for  the  roof  he  u.sed  three-ply  "  ready  roofing."  A  scantling  2x4 
reaches  Irom  tht  ^rth  sill  to  the  south  sill  at  i  base  of  each  divi- 
sion between  scratching  pens  and  hen-houses  er,  and  between  the 
hen-houses.  The  division  wall  l^etween  the  scratching-shed  and  the 
hen-house  is  made  of  rough  lumber  on  the  .scratching-shed  side  with 
a  lining  of  tar  felt  nailed  on  the  interior  of  these  boards,  and  battened 
closely  with  laths  to  make  the  joints  of  the  tar  felt  complete. 
The  division  wall  between  the  hen-houses  proper  is  made  of  7x8 
tongued  and  grooved  flooring,  and  the  other  interior  wa'.ls  of  the  hen- 
houses proper,  that  is,  the  walls  against  the  scratching-sheds  and  the 
north  and  south  walls,  are  lined  with  7x8  tongued  and  grooved  dre.ssed 
material.  The  ceiling  is  also  completed  in  the  same  way.  But  before 
the  putting  on  of  this  dres.sed  material,  a  second  laye  of  tar  felt  was 
placed  between  the  sheeting  and  rafters,  so  that  there  is  a  dead-air 
space.  The  large  doors  between  the  scratching-sheds  and  *he  hea- 
houses  proper  are  about  three  inches  thick,  made  of  two  th-cknesses 
of  7x8  tongued  and  grooved  dressed  material,  with  a  space  of  one 
inch    betv/een,    and    lined    wit      tar    felt   on    the  inside  of   each 


thickncm.      Theite  ilonrn  nre  raiwd  u  fiM»t  nlwve  thi'  I.- vol  of    the 
NilU.  ati<i  in  thiit  npaci-  near  the  M>uth  wall  h  cut  hiiiaII  tl.M.rn  for  tin 
piuiltry.  1(»  inchoH  wi«|«',  hnvin);  Hlidiiii;  .lot>rH. 

Interior  Arramjemfnttt. 

The  dropping  b<H»r.l  in  thrtM-  fwt   wi.l.-  iiml  IH  incht-s  h»k)vi>  the 
le\  rl  of  the  toj,   .f  th.-  hiIIh.     Two  ro.mtM,  each  'Ix'A,  are  plno'd  on  the 
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Fitf.  3.  l-ii.  I 

I'OIXTKV  HorSE  <»K  I,.  II.  IIAI.IIWIS,   1>|  i  !     CMEIt. 

Kiu'.  I.  <lroiiiii|  )ihiii  of  one  half  n(  Oil' liouw.     Kiu'-  -•    Front  eli->.i! ion 
Hiii){le  |i«ii  tioiii  liist  to  »i'>.t.     Kitf.  4.  t'ruiw  wtio,,  o!  u  «iiii;|»  |.. 


t'ro*i«M    tion 


Hat  side,  fastened  together  by  a  cross  strip  w 

norih  wall.     Two  legs  support  the  roosts  on   i 

roosts  being  hinged,  they  can  be  lifted  up  and  Ium. 

as  to  leave  a  clear  space    when   making  the  dail_\ 

roosts  come  short  of  eacii  pen  \  j  about  two  inches. 

allowed  to  each   pen.     These  are  each   IS   inches  sqti     -  ha\  ing  th 

ends  solid.     The  nests  are  placed  under  the  droppin;.'^  hi.        facui/  the 

north  wall,  rest  on  the  .sand,  and  can  be  taken  out  li»r  c,        !n>4       f'ht:. 
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b«ck  of  ti  0  nf«t  in  made  in  two  piecw.  The  upper  part  w  faNtened 
to  the  lower  iKmnl  by  npriiiK  hmnvn.  which  eniihlei  one  in  collfictinjf 
ejjpi  t"  reiich  the  nent  c  .nvenlently  ;  and  the  •prinjf  hingpn  niaku  the 
top  boarJ  rty  iNick  into  niace.  Ajfainnt  th«  inniile  division  fn-tween  the 
hen-iiouHi'H  pr<ipt«r.  a  12  Inch  Ixwrd  extends  on  the  level  of  the  .Irop- 

Ci:  »)oftrtI  to  within  12  incheM  of  the  do.. r,  and  nn  upright  12  inch 
r  i  in  fftHtenod  to  the  eml  of  thiH  and  runn  up  to  the  ceiiinjf.  To 
correHjKind  with  it,  a  Ijoani  is  place*!  af^ainnt  th.'  opposite  whII,  and  a 
cotton  curtain  on  a  two  inch  rt)ller  in  fiuitenwl  to  the  ceillinij.  Thin 
curtiup  in  shown  hy  the  .lotted  linen  acrodn  pnH  in  Fitf.  4  and  at  x  in 
tig.  1  When  thiN  curtain  In  down  it  cmeH  to  the  »>.»ttMm  «tf  the  two 
tt«t  mentioned  upright  InMirdH  that  is  to  a^Hit  2  inchen  below  the 
level  ol  the  .Iroppinjj  boar.1.  The  purpwt.-  of  tluN  curtrtin  \h  to  pro- 
tect the  fowls  on  very  cohl  ni^htH.  Mr.  Mtildwin  has  found  that  it  in 
not  necewtnry  to  use  it  when  the  p.'nii  rontnin  over  15  birds;  but  if 
the  numlier  is  reduced,  and  the  thermometer  .Irops  to  the  neiffhUir- 
hood  of  7,ero,  it  is  well  to  let  it  down. 

Plenty  <>f  Light. 

The  windows  in  front  of  the  hen-liouses  proper  are  each  three 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  6  inches  high,  containing'  0  panes,  10x12 
inches  each.  The  windows  are  placwl  hi«h  in  the  front  wall  and 
slide  to  the  right  and  left.  The  windows  being  placed  high  up  the 
sun  in  winter,  when  it  is  low  in  the  heavens,  shines  on  to  the  i'.K)st 
and  dropping  board.  The  door  between  the  hen-houses  proper,  which 
18  also  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sills,  is  a  simple  <loor  of  7xS  inch 
stuff,  the  up|)er  half  being  made  of  wire  netting.  The  front  of  each 
Bcratching  shed  is  .iivided  in  two  by  the  centre  studding-  on  each  side 
ot  which  there  are  cotton  screens  hinged  at  the  top,  and  reaching 
•lown  to  within  one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  sill  ;  and,  when  down,  close 
upon  top  of  a  rainbojird  which  skpe»  to  the  outside,  .so  that  rain  beat- 
ing against  the  cotton  screen  is  carried  outside  ;  and  this  keeps  the 
interior  dn?'.  These  screens  swing  up  to  the  roof,  and  are  there  cauaht 
by  h(K)ks  from  the  rafters.  The  front  of  each  scratchirg-shed  is  close  I 
with  two-inch  mesh  wire  netting.  (One-inch  mesh  should  have 
lieen  used  to  keep  out  the  sparrows,  which  now  get  in  and  run  off  with 
a  lot  of  grain).  An  eaves-trough  runs  the  length  of  the  building, 
distributing  the  water  east  and  west.  Drinking  fountains  are  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  board  that  runs  out  from  the  dropping  board  ;  and 
on  the  wall  opposite  thereto  the  boxes  for  grit  and  oyster  shells  are 
hung. 

San  itary  Precautions. 

The  interior  of  the  hen-houses  and  the  .scratching-sheds  is  filled 
with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sill  ;  and  on  top  of  this  a 


fnurorHveinche,  wall  tuken  .mt.  ai-l  frtwi  H«n.l  put  in  iti  place 

t  M  mlv,H.Mo  f.  .lothiH  in  AuKu.t.  *.  that  tl».  san-l  ,u«y  U^m.rp 

I'ctly.lry  U.f.,n.  the  wintt-r  Het^       .     No    rm«  i.  pli,..|  .,„  to p  of 

tl..  ««...!  until  th«  tm«  cm..-  t..  c.*..  •..      ,ir.Is  „,rfor  tla- wir,t."r 

",''■  *'| *-*  "/  ^^?  lu'n.house  proper  an  opn  .very  .lay.  Of  ourn.. 

.|  wlu.„  tlu.  w«at  ...r  i.  nU.rn.y  or  l.itterl v  co|.|    th.v  *ir«  l-n  only  »W 

15  n.  n..t.H  or  half  an  hour  in  th.  n.i.hlh,  of  th.  .lay     Wh..n  tl.«  mu.I 
jl  H  Hhin.n«   l,r.uhtly  th..y  n.y  U-   l..ft  oi^.n  for  i.n.e  hour.     Tli" 

hon,UKhry  v..nt.lat.H  th«  hcn-I.ouH..M.  .IriJ up  all  .n.,i.tur...  an.l  k!Zs 
tK.i,ar..cU„an.l  v»et.  Th«  screen  in  tVont  ..f  th.,  m-niU-lmiL- 
sh  •  I  iH  let  ,lown  r  ,  .  .n  ver^-  col.l  .hiys.  an.l  wlu-n  th..  w.-atherin 
c... UndHtonny.  ^  ,  l.a  Ik..^ to  k.-.-p  the  op-n  Hh..l  .Iry  wh  -^l)^ 
l'if.lH  tak.'  tx.^n-H    ...  th«  optsn  air. 

TluH  n.ethcHi  of  houHin-  pniltry  k.-.-ps  th..  st.Kik  in  th..  i.ost 
VKorouH  health  :  an.l  this  is  ,h.,  secret  ..f'Mr.  Hahlwins  s  ic  s  n 
ohta„.,ntf  a  plentiful  supply  of  f..rtil..  e^„s.  H..  rH-^Hn  incubating  n 
Januarv  last,  an.l  out  ./l.lOo  White  Wyan.lotte  vuhh  net  .luri,  J  th" 
exZui  ;"  ;f  •'•""i''"  Pr  «^'"t;'t;  chicks,     n,..  .uniof  his  hen-ho»Hes 

shape  of  his  lot.     The  runs  are  in  iiu^t  ca^-s  plnce.l   to  tl...  south  of 
the  huiMinir;  an.l  HometuiieH.  wh.-re  it  is  po,Ml,le.  th.-y  are  ext.-ii.led 

"i'.cIThv""*'^'  '■"''  •"%'-r^"!:T.""^*''y     ^'-"  tl'c  practice  ex. or 
t  isw  11     I  ^T?-  ":t"^  ''"'.I'uil'Jinu.  Mr.  Baldwins  'opinion  is  that 

stock    and   niaintainmg  it   m    im«t    viyonMis  health,  which    is   the 

in.  :ation  (.f  success.     He  keeps  only  White  Wyan.lottes.  an.l  thinka 

t  the  buiKhni;  would,  perhaps,  be  too  col.l   for  the  more  .l.licato 

..e.l.s  althouKh  he  at  one  time  kept  Whit.-  Lej,diorns  in  it  with  con- 

.si.Ierable  success.     In  one  phenomenal   hatch  of   Leshr.rn   eifes   he 

tm-     1  his  utrord.s  some  idea  of  the  vi«or  of  the  stock,  and  t  he  fertility 

in  M-'fi'Tr"-'  kT  ^'''^l  "^^'P*  '"  h«n-»'ouses  erecte.l  on  this 
p  an.  Mr.  Baldwin  believe.s  that  many  who  have  a.lopte.l  the  scratch- 
g-shed  hen  hou.se  have  adju8te«l  windows  to  the  front  ol  h.-scratch- 
ing-shed  in  place  of  the  screen  ;  and  this  might  \h:  an  advantage 
especially  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  weather  is  more  sevTe 
tr  in  m  loronto. 

Co8t  of  the  Buildiv;;. 

n«,„  r*'  <>«ti>"ates  the  est  of  his  building  at  S250.  allowing  for  his 
own    ime  ;  but  on  account  of  the  incr  iserl  cost  of  lumln-r  an-l   lab.r 
a  similar  building  would  now  co.st  al    .,t  ?300.     The  cost    of  c^irse 
depends  upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  material  and  laU      He 
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keeps  about  18  hens  in  each  pen  during  the  winter,  and  obtains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs. 

The  Poultry  Houses  at  0.  A.  C. 

The  Colony  House  in  use  at  this  College  is  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment,  but  it  is  cheaply  constructed,  and  allows  a  warm  roostinj,' 
pen  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.     The  canvas  door  protects  the  fowls 
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Ki(t.  5.— Grounil  i.laii  of  colom  hoiiie  at  (».  A.f. 
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Kiif.  (i.— Cross  so'tion  of  <oloii\  lioiist. 
If,  K,  roixts. 
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-tiroiinil  |>laii  of  ilosi'il  |icii. 
R     K   rooats. 


from  the  extremely  cold  winds.  In  very  severe  weather  the  boanl 
door  in  front  of  the  house  may  be  .shut. 

This  house  is  made  of  a  single  thickness  of  planed  lumber,  the 
cracks  between  boards  being  covered  by  battens.  It  is  not  sheeted 
on  the  inside,  except  in  the  roosting  compartment,  which  is  lined  with 
paper  and  matched  lumber.  We  wintered  Plymouth  and  Wyandotte 
fowls  successfully  in  this  coop  before  the  roosting  compartment  was 
put  in.  It  was,  however,  so  cold  at  night  time,  in  very  .severe  weather, 
that  egg  production  was  practically  stopped  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
would  not  recommend  its  use  where  Leghorns  or  such  birds  are  to  be 
kept,     This  house  will  accommodate  from  20  to  25  chickens. 

The  plan  of  the  closed  house  in  use  at  this  College  (see  Figs.  7 
and   8)  is  designed  to  admit  of  exercising  the   fowls   in    the  open 
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air,  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  a  warm  roosting 
pen.  Formerly,  this  house  was  equipped  with  double  doors,  walls, 
and  windows;  it  was  as  tight  as  a  drum,  and  there  was  a  constant 
dampness  during  the  winter,  owing  largely  to  a  lack  of  fresh  air. 
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Kilt.  ».-('ros»i'il  KBition  of  clo-^ed  pin.     K.  K,  thokU  ;  I),  (lri>|i|iiiii{  boanl. 

The  substitution  of  a  curtain  for  the  door  on  the  south  side  will,  we 
are  satisfied,  admit  abundance  of  air  and  do  away  with  the  dampness. 
This  house  will  accommodate  from  40  to  50  fowls. 


;( 


GENERAL  RULES  FOK  BUILDING. 

Every  hen  should  be  allowed  at  least  G  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  scratching  pen,  and  about  4  scjuare  feet  in  the  roosting  pen.  Each 
bird  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte,  and  such  breeds,  requires 
about  9  inches  of  perch  room  ;  Leghorns,  etc.,  about  8  inches  ;  and 
Brahmas,  10  inches. 

Iioosts  should  be  made  low,  or  near  the  ground.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Fowls  of  the  heavier  breeds  cannot  fly  high, 
and  those  of  the  lighter  breeds  fretjuently  injure  the  soles  of  their 
feet  in  jumping  from  high  perches. 

when  dropping  boards  are  used,  they  should  be  moderately  low 
down,  to  admit  of  easy  cleaning.  Dropping  boards  should  be  made 
of  matched  lumber,  and  should 
be  20  inches  wide  for  one 
roost,  and  three  feet  for  two 
perches,  the  tirst  being  placed 
eight  to  ten  inches  from  the 
wall. 

Most  poultry  men  prefer 
roosts  2  inches  by  2  inches, 
with  edges  slightly  rounded. 

Nests.  Many  use  only  old 
boxes  ;  but  such  nests,  if  near 
the  ground,  are  apt  to  induce 
egg-eating.  Dark  nests  pre- 
vent  this.     (Fig,s.  9  and  10.) 

Nests 


!t  and  1*'.  Front  an<i  hack  views  of  nrst.-*. 
Il'tiuttril  I'rafl.) 


are  usually   made  from    12  to   15  inches    square. 
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less. 


Ground  floors  are  more  in  favor  than  boar.l  floors,  and  cost  much 

20  J?  "i?  T"  «-^Pf"f "ce.  the  best  results  are  obtained  f.om  keepincr 
tt::  fr^the^no^ftf  •     '°'"^  '^"^^^^^  ^''"^  ''  ^  ''  ^  ^  fl-^T^ut 
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BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

•  Plymouth  Rocic,     There  are  three  varieties  of  this  breed  viz 
rS's     S  Ba?  ^r""''-  7*^.'*^P'y.^outh  Rocks  and  Butf  Plylu^,' 
Kocks.     The  Barred  variety  is  the  oldest  and  most  popular  owinsr  to 

Thev'^are'faTlT'?^  characteristics  ap,.Iy  to  the  three  varieties, 
iiiey  are  fairly  hardy,  good  winter  layers,  fair  summer  layers  lav 

amlXflff  •  '""^'  ^r  "^*'^^'-^' ''''  «'"«'•«■  have  naturally  yellow 'le^s 

lbs.,  a^d'ptretet  r?'"^  ""^  ^  ^^^'=''  '^'  ''^•'  ^°^-^^-l-  «  'bs.;  hen,  7^ 
wi.-^^^D,'*'^''"^',,^^®''®   '^^'^   several    varieties   of   this   breed    viz 
Penoilied        '    "'''  S^-r-Laced,  Golden-Laced,  Partridge,  and  Silver': 

The  last  two  varieties  are  comparatively  new.  and  are  not  at 
present  nearly  so  plentiful  as  are  the  other  varieties 

is  very  poHar.  ^^^^^^^^"^  ''  ^'''^  ^^  '"^"y  market  poultrymen,  and 

.h.   '^J'^breed.  in  its  different  varieties,  possesses  the  same  eeneral 
characteristics  as  the  Rocks,  with  the  exception  that  tnev  hTvel  rose 
comb  and  are  more  blocky  in  appearance.  '  ^ 

ei  IK  LTpuS^tlfC  ^"^  "'"''  '^  ''^-  ■'  «^^^^^^^'  '^  ^bs. ;  hen, 

i2We  /«;a7irf  iiefZs.     This   breed   is   bred  extensively  by  the 

farmers  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  it  originated      It  has  no? 

as  yet  been  admitted  to  the  American  standard  cf  perfection      Hence 

a.e  ^^^q:z^^^ 

skin  and  mature  early.     They  are  a"  reddish  buff  in  coL  with  a 
ereJ'i;f:?en'^j^lC- ^^^^^^^^  Cock,  7  lbs.;  cock- 
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^^r^.P^^y^'^t:  ^There  are  three  varieties  of  this  breed,  viz.,  Black 
\Uite  and  Buff  Orpingtons.     The  Buff  variety  is  far  ...ore  popular 
than  the  other  two     Buff  Orpingtons  seem  to  be  w.ll  adapted  to  thi.s 
country  and  have  the  color  of  Hesh  sought  after  in  the  British  market 
li.ey  will  certainly  be  great  rivals  of  the  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  as 
the  farmers  fowl. 

They  are  fairly  hardy,  good  winter  layers,  brown  egg  breed,  are 
setters,  good  mothers,  have  white  legs,  white  skin,  an.l  usually  have 
smgle  combs.  Thete  are  a  few  rose  comb  Buffs,  but  thev  are  ratht-r 
scarce.  "^ 

Standard  weights:  Cock,  10|  lbs;  hen,  8,1  lbs.;  cockerel,  9  lbs 
and  pullet,  7  Ib.s. 

In  breeding  this  variety,  where  market  chickens  are  wanted  I 
would  prefer  birds  of  at  least  one  poun.l  less  in  wei.rht  than  the 
standard  weight  given.  " 

Leghorns.  There  are  .several  varieties  of  Leghorns.  The  most 
popular  are  the  Single-Comb  White,  Brown.  Buff,  and  Black  'J  he 
Kose-Comb  White  and  Brown  are  alsi>  bred  to  .some  extent. 

All  Leghorns  are  considered  to  be  non-sitters.  An  occasional 
one  shows  some  inclination  to  sit.  but  these  are  not  to  be  reliefl  upon 
Ihey  are  excellent  layers,  especially  during  the  summer  months 
I  he  eggs  are  white  in  color.  As  a  rule,  the  Single-Couib  White  lavs 
a  larger  e(rir  than  the  other  varieties. 

Leghorns  require  a  fairly  warm  hou.se  on  account  of  the  size  of 
their  comb,  particularly  the  male  bird.  The.se  birds  are  fairlv  hardy 
and  vigorous.     They  are  too  small  for  table  u.se,  unless  as  broilers 

Minorca^.  The  Single-Comb  Black  is  the  mo.st  popular  variety 
The  Rose-Comb  Black  and  Single-Comb  White  are  not  so  generally 
brea.  This  breed  is  larger  than  the  Leghorn  or  Andalusian  They 
lay  vfvy  large  white  eggs.  They  are  a  good  summer  layers  and  are 
usually  non-sitter.s.  Their  very  large  combs  are  an  objection  in  cold 
climates.     These  fowld  are  fairly  hardy  and  vigorous. 

Standard  weij-ht:  Cock,  8  Ib.s.;  hen,  Gi  IKs. ;  cockerel,  G.i  lbs  ■ 
pullet,  5i  lbs.  "  '      -         •- 

Blue  Andalusians.  This  breed  is  midway  in  size  between  the 
Minor^  and  Leghorn,  and  generally  non-sitters,  and  lav  a  large  white 
egcr  They  are  splendid  summer  layers.  The  chief  objection  to  them 
IS  tht  .  they  do  not  breed  true  to  color,  the  chicks  comintr  blue  black 
and  nearly  white.  There  are  usually  about  50  per  cent"  blue  chicks! 
Ihe  size  of  their  combs  is  also  considered  an  objection  in  a  cold  clim- 
ate.    They  are  fairly  muly  and  vigorous. 

Standard  weight:  Cock,  6^  lbs.;  hen,  5i  lbs. :  cockerel,  5i  lbs  • 
pullet,  41  lbs.  "       ■' 

Games.  The  Indian  Game  is  the  chief  variety  of  interest  to  the 
tarmer  They  are  a  good  market  fowl,  having  a  splendid  develop- 
ment of  breast  meat ;    but  their  breast  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
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rather  short.  They  are  fairly  hardy,  but  are  only  moderate  layers 
of  medium-sized  brown  e^gs.  They  are  good  sitters  and  roothei-s. 
Crossed  with  Dorkings,  Rocks,  or  Wyandottes,  they  make  excellent 


the  market.     These  crosses  are,  however,  seldom   <'oo<l 


fowls  for 
layers. 

Standard  weight :  Cock,  9  lbs  ;    hen,  6J  lbs. ;  cockerel,  7^  lbs 
pullet,  oj  lbs. 

Dorkings.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  breed,  the  most 
popular  being  the  Silver  Grey  and  colored  varieties.  Birds  of  this 
breed  are  among  the  best  market  fowls  yet  produced,  and  they  are 
fair  layers  of  good -sized,  white  eggs.  They  are  fair  sitters  and 
mothers.     They  have  white  legs,  white  skin,  and  five  toe.^. 

The  fault  of  this  breed  in  Ontario  is  that  they  do  not  do  well  in 
confinement,  and  are  not  considered  hardy.  With  some  furmei-s, 
however,  they  are  very  popular. 

Standard  weight  of  Silver  Grey  variety:  Cock,  8  lbs.;  hen 
6A  lbs. ;  cockerel,  7  lbs. ;  pullet.  5|  lbs. 


EGG  PRODUCTION. 

To  produce  eggs  in  winter  time,  we  have  to  consider  the  stock, 
the  quarters  or  housing,  the  feed,  and  the  weather. 

Stock.  The  stock  needs  to  be  the  best  obtainable.  An  ideal  bird 
for  winter  egg  production  is  a  pullet  that  is  mature  at  about  Nov.  Lst, 
and  IS  strong  and  vigorous,  and  of  a  good  laying  striin.  Something 
depends  upon  the  breed,  but  more  on  the  strain  of  the  breed ;  also 
much  upon  a  good  strong  constitution,  and  an  abundance  of  vi<'or. 
These  are  the  essential  points.  ° 

To  get  pullets  of  such  birds  as  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Orping- 
tons matured  by  November,  it  is  necessary  to  hatch  them  in  Apr?) 
Some  seasons  May  chicks  mature  quir;kly  and  begin  laying  about  the 
first  of  December,  but  not  as  a  rule.  If  a  pullet  does  not  commence 
to  lay  before  Christmas,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  will  Ijegin  much  before 
March,  unless  the  weather  is  favorable  Then  again,  goo'i  yearling 
hens  that  have  moulted  early  are  likely  layers.  The  problem,  how  tn 
get  hens  to  moult  early,  is  not  eitirely  solved  as  yet.  No  doubt  it 
has  been  noticed  that  hens  which  sit  and  bring  out  a  brood  of  chicks 
from  June  10th  to  July,  usually  moult  about  the  time  they  are  leav- 
ing their  chicks.  Some  hens  that  sit  earlier  also  moult  early ;  but  as 
a  rule  they  begin  to  lay  after  sitting,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  late 
moulting, 

From  the  above,  it  would  appear  that  the  best  method  to  get  the 
flock  in  general  to  moult  would  be  to  place  the  flock  under  coniiition.> 
sinnlar  to  those  of  the  sitting  hen.  This  is  done  by  some  egg-farmers 
wuh  more  or  less  success.    The  plan  followed  is  to  change  th°e  hens  to 
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a  new,  free  range  about  July  lat.and  feed  but  very  lightly,  not  mor^ 
than  one  handful  of  grain  to  each  hen  daily.  The  object  is  to  in- 
duce the  hens  to  dine  largely  on  grass  and  water,  and  stop  egg  product- 
ion.  After  being  thus  treated  for  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  hens 
are  again  well  fed  on  a  good  laying  ration.  In  many  cast  they  begin 
to  moult ;  and,  if  fed  well,  get  their  new  coat  of  feathers  in  (jiiicklv, 
and  thereby  save  time.  I  have  had  a  few  hens  which  have  begun  to 
lay  heavily  as  soon  as  I  have  started  to  feed  them  w»ill ;  but  this  is 
not  very  often  the  ease. 

Hens  over  two  years  of  age  are  seldom  good  layers.  Leghorns 
Minorcas.  etc.,  are  sometimes  good  during  their  thinl  and  fourth  years  ; 
but,  generally  speakiug,  the  Rocks  and  such  fowls  are  of  little  or  no 
use  as  layers  after  the  second  year,  being  much  inclined  to  become 
excessively  fat. 

For  summer  egg  production  the  lighter  breeds  and  late-hatched 
pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds  aiv  Vst.  Do  not  expect  a  hen  that  has 
laid  well  all  winter  to  lay  exceptionally  well  during  the  summer.  A 
hen  that  lays  early  is  inclined  to  show  a  desire  to  .sit  early  in  the 
season.  The  following  tables  .show  plainly  that  eggs  can  be  produced 
at  a  profit  during  the  summer,  even  where  all  the  grain  has  to  be 
bought. 


- 


Egg-Pbodcction  at  the  O.  A.  C.  in  1901. 

April  22  to  M«y  22nd.    Rocki— 13  hens,  1  cock  : 

Mixed  fwd-U  687  Ihs    at  H.m  per  cwt 23  526  cents. 

Bone— 16.687  lbs.,  at  $100  per  cwt 16  687     " 

Ma«h— 32.375  Ibi..  at  9flc.  per  cwt '  29  137     " 

Wheat— 2l.8751bg..  atSil.l3per  cwt 24  71       " 

Milk— 32  Iba.,  at  10c.  per  cwt  .'..'.  s,'>q      " 

Total ', 97  26      " 

Ekk"  laiiJ.  16  dozen  ;  coiit  per  dozen,  6.08  centH. 
Nearly  all  Kocks  were  broody  daring  last  week. 

April  22nd  to  May  22nd.    Andaluiianx  -13  hens,  1  cock  : 

Mixed  cracked  srrain— 14.3  lb«  .  at  *1.33  per  cwt 19  01  cents. 

Green  bone— 13  75  lbs.,  at  $1.00  per  cwt 13.75    " 

Maah— 35  lbs.,  at  90c.  per  cwt St'iO    " 

Wheat— 24  lb».,  at  .81.33  per  cwt.,  or  68c.  per  bushel  ..'.'.'.  3i;92    " 

Milic— 35  lbs.,  at  10c.  per  cwt 35      «< 

Total    99  68    " 

EgRs  laid,  204  dozen  ;  e  r  do»,en,  4.86  cents. 

May  22nd  to  June  22nd— Barred  Rocks: 

Oats— 2  lbs.  8  ozs.,  at  «1.00  j>er  cwt 05   cents 

Bone— 2  lbs.,  at  81.00  per  cwt 2         " 

Mash— 40  lbs.,  at  90c.  per  cwt 36 

Milk— 40  Ib«.,  »t  lOe,  per  cwt  ...                                    4'        " 

Wheat— 34.8  lbs.,  at  $1,18  per  cwt    '.W. '.['.'.['.'...  3<.»!32    " 

Total 83.82    " 

EgRB  laid,  13  dozen  and  10  ejrgs  ,  cost  per  dozen,  6.if5  cento. 
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M«y  sand  to  JuM  89nd.    Andaluiuu: 

Milk-401lM.,  MlOcptrowt . 

^(•-«  lb*,  .tii.oop.row*     :::.:: *■  «•»»•• 

MMb-40  lb...  »t  90c.  Mr  ewfc J?  "*    .. 

BoM-u.37Bib*.«i$roop.rcwt ::::;;;;::;;:::::;.:;:;  fi_^  .. 

Totij — r— —  ,, 

Egfi Uld,  18  dozen    nd  2 ;  eoit  per  doimi Uoijoiiti.' 

Jane  3Snd  lo  Jnly  aand.    Barred  Rook* : 

Whe»t-26.876  ItM.,  at  « 1.13  per  owt  . . . .  <m  an  ..  4 

O»te-6.28lb*..t«l.00per5wt.  ^S"*?**- 

MUk-41  Ibi..  »t  lOc.  iwWt ■       ^i?"    . 

Bone-llb.,«t«1.00percwt ...V.'.'.W.W'.'./.       1.00    " 

Eggi  laid,  13  dozen  and  10  •  "ooit  per  doien.  jj.'eo  oenta.' ^* '  ^' 

June  23nd  to  Jnly  32nd.    Andalutiani ' 

Wheat-36.6a6  Iba  ,  at  »1.1S  per  ewt.  ..«  m       . 

Oata-6.26  'b...  at  «1.00  per  -iVt .   _       .'  •; t"' » «*?»"■ 

MiJk-40  Ibe..  at  lOo  per  cwt 'J  °°    .. 

Bone-lib., at w.ooiwcwt !;:...:.... i::":::'".    i:2o  •' 

„  Totalooet TTTk    .< 

Eggi  laid,  16  dozen  and  l;co.t  per  down,  iwieiti: 

July  22nd  to  Augunt  22nd.    Barred  Rocks: 

Whe«t-32.62B  lb«.,  at  $1.18  per  cwt  .  qfl  aa       * 

Oat.-9  lb... 1 81.00  per  cwt!^..       ..:::; ^m*^?**- 

M!»«'-36;91b»-.at90c.percwt oS  2?    .. 

Milk-40lbg,atlOc.  percwt ; 'f  H    ,. 

Bone-21b..,atai.00percwt .....:..;;:.::'   ■;.■•  2.So    " 

Totaleoet TTT    „ 

Eggi  laid,  14  dozen  and  1 ;  cost  per  dozen)  6.2  cent*. 

July  23nd  to  August  32nd.    Andalnsianf 

Wheat-37.25  lbs.,  at  81.13  per  cwt. .....  w  to         . 

0»t«- 14.875  lbs.,  at  81.00  pir  cwt. ^  IK  '?.•"'• 

Miik-4oib..,.tioo.  i«,rcwt .   ^i^    . 

Bone-31be.,  at . 81.00  per  cwt ........■.■.■.■.';.■;      3.S0      " 

Total  cost irrTK  .. 

Eggs  laid,  14  dozen  and  9 ;  cdsI  per  dozen,'  '6  cents 

Average  cost  per  dozen  for  Rocks,  6.02  cents  pe-  doz»n. 
Average  cost  per  dozen  for  Andalnsians,  5.34  cents  per  dozen. 

Housing.  The  housing  of  fowl  was  di8cus.s«d  in  a  previous  p>.ra- 
fl'ZVl^^V^'"  to  remember,  however,  that  the  hoJse  .Zul5  be 
^ UnK  ?;0PP»°g«  bf ng  removed  at  least  twice  a  week  ;  it  should 
also  be  well  aired  and  kept  dry,  to  avoid  dampness  and  foul,  stagnant 

are  thatTht?  h '^'''''^^  ^^'  f^H  P^^'^'^  *°  ^  considered  in  feeding 
fhl'lllf  It  *  good  supply  of  green  fod,  meat  food,  and  ..rain 
the  latter  both  ground  and  whole.      It  is  also  necessary  t^  feed  so  as 

fe^^nH  hK^'  V^^'  ^^''''''\   ^"  ^•"*«''  &«•««"  food  is  suppfied  by 
teedmg  cabbage,  turnips,  or  other  roots,  pulped  or  whole,^and  by 
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feeditijT  steamed  cut  clover  or  clover  l»ov«-  ...  *i,  i 

imd  in  Mrtion.  of  Ontario  wl,„;  °P'°'°° .""'  """  '•"  '"-■ 

this  reason  th^v  are  son  ewhat  indi.  e  tib  e  W  '^  "^''^''f  f "''  ^■"•• 
used  pretty  freely  in  nmsh  food  '  so  the  rolleV.n  r''""""^  "T  ^'' 
meals  are  used  for  feedin-^  vo.  n^  chicks     S  Sranulated  oat- 

the  hull  is  u.ed  extensivvlv  tirtSteS  fowT      '™"'  °"^'  ^"^'""^ 

^ucif^ir;  hi^^th^it-tl-Si^^     'y-  -^t;  - 

by  many  to  be  next  to  wheat  in  point  ot'Se  ''  '"'""'^'^'^ 

first  feeding,  it  to  fowL  in^rtLfthe m'to  St  iT'LTfhr"""'  "''n" 
overcome  in  a  dav  nr  ««  If  ^t^u       !^"'>*^  ®*'^  it,  but  this  is  usua  y 

It  is  somewhat  like  «n  ,„  it     W,  ^         """  "■'  "  '"."'°'°>'  "•»«■■"■ 
better  for  winter  thaT,"  1,'r  't    '    ^  ''™''="""  """^  """-'f"-^  "  « 

n.sh!'r  jfrl„rr'.,^:5"re.e:ne„rrLT''^''?'^- "'■ '"'^^^ 

the  health  of  the  riock.  ^-^cellent  foods  to  use  m  ina.ntai.iin^r 
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_  The  general  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  a  mash  of  mixed  ground 
grains,  moistened  with  water  or  milk,  in  the  morning;  a  little  whole 

whole  grain  they  will  eat  at  night.  This  latter  meal  is  usually  fed  in 
the  straw.  Sonie  poultrymen  adopt  the  plan  of  not  feeding  the  mash 
unt  evening.  We  have  been  practising  this  plan  for  some  time,  and 
Zutf  .  'Z^  "^^"^  ^^!  ^^i^^^on  to  the  former  plan  is  that  th;  hen 
8  likely  to  become  gorged  with  food  early  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
take  to  the  roost  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  which  is  usually  followed  by 
hens  becoming  too  fat,  and  the  egg  record  becoming  small ;  but  not- 
withstanding many  successful  poultrymen  use  this  method  to  advan- 
tage The  objection  to  feeding  the  mash  at  night  is  that  it  becomes 
quickly  digested,  and  the  bird  has  not  sufficient  food  to  last  it  during 
the  long  winter  night;  but  this  objection  can  be  overcome  by  uivinj 
a  httie  whole  gram  after  the  mash  at  night.  * 

Some  poultrymen  feed  their  fowls  but  twice  a  day,  morninjr  and 
evening,  an.,  get  very  good  results ;  but  I  favor  feeding  three  times  a 
day.     Our  plan  is  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Early  in  the  morning  the  fowls  are  given  half  a  handful  each  of 
whole  gram.     This  is  buried  m  the  litter  on  the  Hoor.     Thus  the  fowls 
get  exercise  (a  very  necessary  thing)  in  searching  for  it  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  themselves  warm.     At  noon  about  two  handfuls  of 
gram  are  giv -n  to  a  dozen  hens  in  the  litter;  they  are  also  given  all 
the  roots  they  will  eat,  either  pulped  or  whole,  as  fowl  relish  mangels 
sugar  beets  and  turnips.     Cabbage  also -a  very  good  green  food-is 
sometimes  given.     About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  are  fed  a 
mash  composed  ot  equal  parts  of  bran,  shorts,  oat-chop  and  corn-meal 
(during  coid   weather):  and  to  this  is  added  about   10  per  cent  of 
animal  meal,  if  we  have  not  cut.  green  bone  or  cooked  meat.     These 
foods  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  in  the  drv  state,  after  which  is 
added  steeped  clover,  which  has  been  prepared'by  getting  a  bucket  of 
clover  leaves,  or  cut  clover  hay.  and  scalding  it  with  boiling  water 
This  IS  done  early  m  the  morning,  and  the  bucket  is  kept  covered  w^fh 
a  thick  sack  throughout  the  day.     This  will  be  quite  warm  at  night 
If  n  has  been  kept  ma  warm  place.     There  is  usually  sufficient  liquid 
to  moisten  the  meal  that  has  been  mixed.     Our  aim  is  to  have  about 
one-third  of  the  ration,  in  bulk,  of  clover.     After  the  ina.sh  a  small 
amount  of  whole  grain  is  fed  in  the  straw.     There  is-and  should  be 
—a  plentiful  supply  or  good,  2mre  naUr  within  easy  reach  at  all 
txmes. 
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NATURAL  AND  AUTII'ICIAL  IN'CUHATION. 

Wliothcr  it  will  pay  to  buy  inciiUtoM  aixl  '.rcxKltrs  denondn 
largely  on  one's  circuiiiNtnncos.  Wlu-re  chicks  .no  wiinted  in  con- 
8i.k-i.ible  nuiiilHis  faili,.!-  than  April  15th,  an  incubator  K-cmues 
practically  a  in  c'l'^sity,  us  it  is  Heldom  that  hons  become  br<MKly  in 
nunil  I'ls  until  alt.  r  the  Ist  of  April.  Again,  wher.'  one  wishes  t.i 
hatch  more  than  l.JO  chicks,  an  incubator  is  in  manv  casrs  cheaper 
and  bette-  tlmn  the  natural  m«'th.)d.  It  is  also  a  necessity  wliere  one 
is  breeding  from  the  non-setting  varieties. 

There  are  numerous  illusti.it ions  ot  chicks  being  raised  in  la.  e 
nutiibtrs  by  the  natural  method  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
MnssMcliusetts,  partieiilaily  in  the  former  State.  V»'here  this  m..th.Kl 
is  followed,  the  chicks  nrv.  liutche.|  lar-.'iy  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June  ;  and  wherL-  from  ',00  to  I..500  laying  hens  are  kept,  there 
IS  little  dirticuliy  in  getting  a  suthcient  numoer  of  ►.f.M),|y  hens. 
Thos«.  who  are  keeping  largo  numbers  of  hens  appear  to  be  w^ll 
-atisKeil  with  the  natural  method;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  number  of  incubators  in  use  is  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

hev  mid  Incuhafor.  As  to  results.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  'm 
the  areritffe,  the  incubator  will  hutch  as  many  chicks  as  the  hen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  individual  hens  hatch  a  much  higher 
peicentagc  than  a  machine;  but  when  we  put  240  eggs  into  a 
machine  and  the  same  numlter  undt- r  20  hens,  our  experience  is  that 
we  get  about  ecjual  results  in  the  number  of  chicks  hatched. 

The  average  hatch  is  probably  one  chicken  from  every  two  eggs 
set.  This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  different  seasons,  also  with  the 
percentage  of  f.-rtile  eijgs,  and  the  strength  of  the  germ  We  have 
found  duiing  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  tlie  ground  is 
cov ered  with  snow  anrl  the  fowls  ai.-  closely  housed,  that  the  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  is  small,  and  that  the  germs  are  very  weak.  Under 
such  conditions  we  have  very  poor  hatches  and  cliicks  that  are 
very  h«rd  to  rear.  Much  better  eggs  are  obtained  in  December  and 
early  January,  or  when  the  fowls  get  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  aru 
able  to  pick  .some  gras.s.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
as  the  percentage  of  fertile  e^rgs  increases,  the  vitaiitv  of  the  germ 
increases,  the  percentage  hatched  is  larger  and  the  moVtality  amonj,' 
the  young  chicks  smaller.  For  example,  we  would  expect  to  get  a 
much  larger  percentage  hatch  of  the  fertile  eggs  from  eggs  tlitit  were 
90  per  cent,  fertile  than  from  tho.se  that  were  GO  per'cent  fertile; 
and,  moreover,  we  would  figure  on  raising  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  chicks  from  the  former  et^'gs  than  from  the  latter' owing  to  the 
chicks  being  stronger  and  having  greater  vitality. 

Settivfj  the  Hi  n.     It  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  order  to  .secure 
a  good  hatch,  the  hen  must  be  placed  where  other  bens  are  not  likely 
to  disturb  her ;    for,  as  a  rule,   we  seldom  get  good  hatches  where 
2 — 127 
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it  l'*^n''^  '?  '*'"  "***  ''^'^  '»»«  ""«'■     ►''"'ne  fanner,  do   ,ot  Mft 

n  some  tansy  or  mint  loaves  are  used  in  making  tlio  nest  ^ 

rcas„„  wl,y,  »e  d„  not  km,,,-.    Thi,  m„ch,  how" vcr  can  1«  li.! 

fi.-t  tho  best  results  whe„V„n.nV' cloldy  toX  dhelils^'"^  ^ 
possible,  the  temperature  in  the  root.,  >lmiU.l  varv  b  M    H«    f  •! 

vanes  30  to  40  degrees  in  24  hours  i  U,"'^f..,f ''l'^.«;  ^''''  '*  ><^ 
temperature  in  the  nmchine;  and  itisaUrd^o  exoect  ?ha5?h^"  'T 
,ne  W.11  not  vary  with  such  changes  in  th:tlrnPdtgti.;tLr^^^^ 


REARTNO  07  CHICKSL 

PJi'ckens  hatched  in  an  incubator  can  bo  reared  cUh«r  with  henf 
or  with  a  brcxider.  Some  people  uro  abl.'  to  make  gitod  batcheH  with 
their  incubatorH;  but  they  are  unable  to  roar  the  chickcua  in  brood- 
ew.  In  thiH  coie  I  woul.l  advise  the  use  of  bro-^ly  hena  for  mothen; 
in<l  the  Haine  would  apply  to  thoae  who  have  an  inculmtor.  but  do 
not  care  to  invent  in  a  brooder. 

The  best  plan  I  know  of  to  j,'et  the  br<Kj<ly  benN  t(.  t^iko  the 
chicka,  IS  to  jjivo  the  hen  two  or  three  e«K,H  cut  of  tlie  inculwtor  on 
the  18ti.  or  19th  day  and  allow  her  tc  hatch  them.     When  joui  incu- 
bator  hatch  is  over  take  a  dozen  or  tiftc.'n  cluck.ns  und  put  tli.  in 
under  the  hon  alter  dark.   Even  if  they  happen  toditlor  in  folor  tV...i, 
those  she  has  hatched,  she  will  mother  thin  all  the  nnuw.     It 
tfive  them  to  her  in  the  d.iy  time  .she  may  not  do  .so.     N.vor  n 
to  ^ive  the  hen  a  thoroujjh  dusting  before  jfivinjj  her  anv  ejjj,' 
there  is  one  thinij  '-^  -e  than  another  that  re<|uirfs  c.irolul  att.i 
in  reariiifj  younjj  ci.....  'Ps.  it  is  to  keep  tli.in  frte  liom  lice,     ll 
get  upon  them,  from  the  hen  or  elsewhi  ri\  a  lar;;e  i)roiM)rtion  of 
will  be  almost  sure  to  die. 

There  are  many  ;jood  bnwlers  upon  the  market  which  an-  »- 
described  in  the  manufacturers' cat alo^'uts  ;  hence  a  duscriptioa  r^ 
IS  unncce.s.s.iry.  Personally.  1  am  in  favor  of  a  thr.o-coii.pani..^..fit 
bnu/der,  aa  it  admits  of  keepln]Lr  the  chicks  in  near  the  heiit  v.w-n 
young,  and  on  stormy  days.  The  brooder  lamp  should  always  be 
arranj,'ed  so  as  to  give  little  cliance  of  fire. 

If  the  broo<Jer  can  be  placed  in  a.  small  portable  bouse,  «  in  a 
good  plan,  as  the  brooder  is  til  us  protected  from  stormy  e<.l,i  .„,d. 
in  the  early  spring  ;  also  from  the  beat  later  on.  The  hou.M.  |>^■,>tect^ 
the  chicks  f.om  rain,  and  serves  as  a  roosting  coop  after  tht  'tiecoBw 
too  large  to  stay  in  the  brooder. 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are  at  least  36  h  urs  old. 
It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  feed  them  earli.  r.  Too  early  fee-ling  is  tin 
cause  of  indigestion  and  bowel  trouble  in  many  cases.  \Vt?  try  t< 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  brooder  between  90  and  95  (iegiv»w 
throughout  the  first  week.  After  the  first  week  tlie  temperature  i, 
gradually  lowered,  generally  speaking,  about  1  degree  a  day.  When 
the  chicks  are  put  into  the  brooder,  it  is  well  to  rem.inber  that 
every  15  chidvS  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  brooder  1  degree. 
Be  careful  not  to  get  }our  brooder  too  hot,  nor  yet  so  cool  as  to  chill 
the  chicks.  This  is  very  important,  e-ipecially  during  the  first  10 
days. 

The  floor  should  be  covered  with  dry  sand  or  clover  chaff  before 
the  chicks  are  put  into  the  brooder.  Luke  warm  watf  r  should  also 
be  put  into  the  brooder  for  drink  just  before  the  chickens  are  taken 
from  the  machine.    I  have  had  best  success  in  starting  young  chicka 
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obiok-fuod,  which  is  made  m  follow*, : 


Iry. 
Meed 


Cracked  wheat ^S 
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12 


(wrtH. 


Oraiiulateil  oiit  meal , 

MilleU  Heed 

Small  cracked  corn ! ! . ,  10 

Small  craclco<l  pean ...!.....  (j 

Broken  rice 2      • 

Rape  He«<| . 

Orit  (chicken  nm> ) io      •• 

flr«Jl'"in"'  *t  ""'^i''"'  [•'*•  "'^^  f«'i  «»'i  rontiniicl  through  the 
fimt  8  t.)  10  woeks  with  KfKRl  re«ult«.     We  aim  to  feed  th«  chicU  « v! 

aTarot^thin'^S'l^  T'  ''%"?'  'T  V^^--- ^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  any  of  thw  chick-lood,  0110  of  hroad  and  milk  (the  bread  \i^ina 

01  f.|iial  purtH  of  bran,  shorts  and  corn  meal,  to  which  hatt  been  added 
10  per  cent,  of  animal  meal  or  blo.Kl  ,„eal.  If  we  ca  Heeure  fre^h 
hver  and  Re  it  l«iled,  thi,  in  generally  given  twicn  a  weX  Ind  the 
annua  meal  ,m  Hmn  omitted  from  the  mash.  If  the  ch  tks  c  nno? 
get  out  to  ruP  a>H.ut  the  aeed  caick-fcxl  may  V  Ittere,  tnT, 
chatt.  and  the  httle  chic  will  work  away  uLt  of  The  dly  for  ir 
Th,„  g,ve«  them  txercise.  which  is  a  neceLity  in  rearing  ch^kl  If 
there  ,h  no  green  fo,)d  to  reach,  it  munt  bo  supplied.  Let^ucoH  excel 
Sprouted  grams  are  very  good,  as  is  aC  nx,t  sprout!  clbUge. 

the  chicks  get  to  be  about  8  weeks  of  age,  we  usually  feed 
wh«„f       A "  *"T  ,*  ^*y-^»'«  "'««»•  f»od  in  the  morning  an.l  whole 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  at  noon  and  night     If  we  arSanxirato 
/ 


lent 

rape,  etc. 

Whe 

about  t'., 


Pi,;.  1 1.  C.,.,,.  A.  -Euili  -iile  ..(  r.mt,  -.'4  j„.  t,y  3M  in. ;  lH)ttom.  ?.  ft.  i  in. 

force  the  chicks,  we  give  two  feeds  of  mash  and 


meal  a  little. 


increa.so  the  animal 
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The  ehielcM  «nj  taken  frmn  th«  hmodem  at  from  If  to  8  week*  o* 

T,  aeeonUtiK  t«>  the  weather.  A  fliiiall  cwp  (Fig.  11.)  in  Mt  in  front 
th«>  brutxier,  «>  that  the  chiokenN  cannot  j(et  Ui  the  hrotider  en* 
trance,  the  reiiult  \mnu  that  thvy  get  into  the  coop  A.  After  a  day  or 
two  uke  away  y«)ur  brooder,  and  the  coop  can  th.n  Iw  moveil  cUiily 
to  freah  ground.  Thia  will  keep  the  co.)p  clean.  When  tho  chickii 
get  too  larjfo  for  the  cixip  A,  which  will  Ik>  in  alKJut  ton  w».ok»,  they 
are  put  into  coop  B.     (Fig.  12.)    The  hhiho  procenu  in  gone  through 


Flu.  I.'.  t',H,|i  II. -UngtU.  U  ft.  .  «|.ltli,  J  n.  «  ill. ;  titlulit  in  fmiit,  a  (t.  » In.  ;  (..mhl  *t  l».  k.  U  In. 

with  coop  B.  It  is  set  in  front  of  c«Kjp  A,  so  as  to  olwtruit  the  en- 
trance; and  the  chicks  then  ^'o  into  the  coop  B,  luid  soon  tukc  to  the 
roo8t.  Coop  B  will  roost  20  chick.s  until  full  j,'iown.  Try  to  keep 
your  chickonH  roosting  in  the  ojwn  air  u.s  long  as  poN.sible.  Never 
house  them  in  close,  stuffy  houses.  If  you  do  they  will  Ikj  sun-  to  go 
wrong,  become  weak,  and  be  of  little  or  no  value,  either  as  breeders 
or  ;;iLCg-pro<lucer8. 


BREEDING   .MARKET   FOWLS. 

When  looking  over  dresse*!  piultry  in  some  of  the  exporter's 
shops.  I  have  often  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  much  of  the  ordinary  poultry,  and  some  of  that  which 
H  specially  fattened,  if  the  binis  were  bred  to  a  proper  type.  I  have 
spent  much  time  in  examining  different  types  of  birds,  alive  and 
dressed,  and  in  observing  the  feeding  capacity  of  certain  types;  but 
It  would  take  years  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  these  points. 
I  am  however  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  most  imi)ortttiit  tliiii<,'s  to 
be  sought  after  is  constitution.  This  may  have  no  actual  mal-ket 
value,  but  it  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  the  bird's  ability  to  gnjw 
and  put  on  flesh.  What  we  want  is  a  good  feeder,  and  an  economical 
producer  Generally,  a  bird  with  a  .*liort,  stout,  well-curved  lieak,  a 
broad  head  (not  too  long),  and  a  brifjht,  clear  eye,  bus  a  good  consti- 
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If  it  has  a  poor  head  the  chances  are  aaRm^f  ii    »>"""  «x)ay ,  and, 


Fig.  13. 


The  breaTt^s  tT^  ^'  ^^^^^^^^l/  ^hp^t  and  stout,  indicating  vigor, 
ioulc'  WW  "^^\"?^P«''tent  point  in  a  market  chicken.  ^It 
Bhoulc  broad,  moderately  deep ;  and,  if  broad,  it  will  present  a  fine 
appearance  and  appear  well-flesKed.   It  is  quite'pos.sib]eS  a  broad' 


S3 


deep  l)reaMt  will  carry  more  meat  than  a  moderately  deep  breast  of 
the  same  width  ;  yet  there  ia  no  doulit  hut  that  the  latter  will  present 
much  the  better  appearance,  and  sell  moro  quickly  and  at  a  higfher 
price  in  the  market. 


When  considering  the  length  of  breast,  we  must  try  to  have  it 
come  well  forward  (see  Fig.  13),  and  not  be  cut  ofl  at  an  angle,  a.s  in 
Fig  14.  The  body,  in  general,  should  present  the  appearance  of  an 
oblong  when  the  head,  neck,  and  call  are  removed. 


Fig.  15. 
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v^KsJJ®^'*-*'"^?"^^^  ^ii^-  f^**  *"•«  ^«'y  fl**  »°  front,  aud  cut  up 
behind.a8  m  Fig  15.  Chickens  of  this  class  have  a  very  short 
breast ;  and  if  the  breast  happens  to  be  deep,  as  it  is  in  this  bird,  the 
chicken  will  have  a  very  poor  appearance  when  dressed,  as  it  will 

f^}.^  T^^**  Iff'^.u  r^?"-  ^""^  ^^"«*^  "^  ^''^''  ^it^  excessive 
depth.    (Notice   hat  the  head  is  narrow  and  long,  the  body  is  narrow 

the  eye  is  bright  but  slightly  sunken,  the  legs  are  long  and  not 
straight  under  the  body).  6       «  uui, 

In  Fig.  14  observe  the  very  tiat  breast,  the  length  of  back,  the 
long  neck  and  head,  the  narrow  comb,  the  sunken  eye,  and  the  length 
of  legs.    The  breast  comes  fairly  well  back,  but  not  well  forward. 

*    u^°,f'i?"  ^^'^^^  bill  is  short  and  stout,  but  not  so  well  curved  as 
it  should  be.     Note  the  breadth  of  head,  the  prominence  and  brieht- 
ness  ©f  the  eye.  the  short,  stout  neck,  the  great  width  of  the  breast 
the  fulness  caused  largely  by  the  breast  bone  extending  well  forward' 
the  short,  stout  legs  (straight  under  the  body),  and  the  width  between 

I  vi^-  J  xv  ""^  ^*  ^  expression  about  this  chicken  that  indicates 
nealtn  and  the  essence  of  vigor. 

*u  '^•^!J^?  ^h°^^^  ^  ^^^'^'  *^  ^'^^  l°°g  ^^^  beart  capacity  ;  and 
the  width  should  extend  well  back  to  the  tail-head.  We  do  not  want 
the  wedge-shaped  back,  as  seen  in  some  fowls  that  have  great  width 
at  the  shoulders  and  taper  rapidly  towards  the  tail-head. 

It  is  much  easier  to  get  good-shaped>arket  pullets  than  good 
cockerels.    The  market  demands  a  five-pound  bird  when  dressed  and 
farmers  have  gone  into  raising  big  chickens.     To  thpt  end   they  are 
asking  for  large,    overgrown    cockerels,    of   excessive    depth     for 
breeders  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  get  dressed  chickens  weighing  four 
to  five  pounds  each,  that  have   immense,  high  breast-bones  and  very 
long  legs.     These  are  not  attractive  to  the  buyers,  and  they  sell  at 
less  price  per  pound  than  plumper  birds.     For  example,  if  given  two 
bird^  of  the  same  width  of  breast,  one  is  one  and  one-half  inches 
deeper  in  the  breast  than  the  other.    The  result  will  be  that  one  bird 
will  look  plump  and  sell  readily,  while  the  other  will  lack  in  plump- 
ness  and  be  slow  in  selling.     This  lack  of  plumpness  can  be  bred  out 
by  using  such  males  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

We  like  to  have  birds  as  well  built  as  we  can  get  thera ;  and  Fig 
13  is  as  near  the  ideal  market  chicken  as  we  have  in  the  breed  which 
he  represents. 

The  hen,  as  seen  in  Fig.  16,  is  of  a  good  market  type.  (Note  the 
width  and  fulness  of  breast).  As  a  breeder,  she  is  a  little  fine  in 
bone,  and  rather  too  small.  She  has,  however,  that  block y  appearance 
which  18  desirable. 
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Rsf.  17  is  a  photo  of  a  cross-bred  chick  (sire.  Buff  Orpinirton  • 
dam.  Houdan).     Kote  the  length  and  fulness  of  the  breast ;  also  good 

UvftIC  ftQCl  6V6. 

Fig.  18  is  a  ten  week's  old  son  of  Fig.  13.  You  will  observe  the 
same  general  characteristias  as  seen  in  the  father— fair  beak  good  eve 
excellent  brea.st  both  as  to  length  and  width,  without  excessive 
depth.     The  thigh  i.s  also  medium  in  length. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  good  head  throughout,  very  full  and  wide 
breast,  and  legs  that  stand  well  under  the  body  and  well  apart  This 
bird  IS  of  the  type  we  like  to  feed  in  the  fattening  crate. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  long,  narrow  sort.  (Note  the  long  beak 
the  narrow  head,  the  sunken  eye,  the  long  neck,  and  long  crooked 
legs).     When  dressed,  his  appearance  will  not  be  pleasing 


TRAP- NEST. 

Fig.  21  represents  a  trap-nest  made  by  the  college  carpenter 
Ihisnestis  very  nple  in  construction.  The  door  is  adjusted  low 
enough  80  that  the  hen  on  entering  raises  it  slightly,  thus  relieving 
the  liook,  which  diops  back  and  allows  the  door  to  fall.  This  nest 
works  well.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  the  fowls  using  it  re- 
quire to  be  pretty  much  of  the  same  size.  A  small  hen  may  not 
raise  the  door  enough  to  unfasten  it. 


if 
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Fig.  21  (a).  Showing  hook  which  holds  up 
the  door.  The  nest  is  12  iiiches  wide,  l\i 
inches  hijrh  and  15  inches  loni;. 


Fiif.  21  (^».  Nest  set  ready  for  the  hen  to  ente 


Where  one  is  anxious  to  build  up  a  special  strain  of  birds  either 
for  special  utility  or  for  fancy  exhibition  purposes,  the  trap-nest  if 
looked  after,  will  show  what  hens  lay,  and  which  hen  lays  certain 
egg.s,  thus  enabling  the  breeder  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing 

They  require  considerable  time  in  the  way  of  keeping  record^ 
and  releasing  hens  after  laying.  • 
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FATTENING  CHICKENS. 
A   number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted   in   fRffon;^™ 
Sof  H°! 'T  •'^%"^*^'^'''.-      '^''^  '«  '^^  unllSLd  market  fo    3 

crTi^.  1     FalLfof  w''  '"^  ''^  ^T""^  ^^  '^''"«  '«  cons  J°tly    n- 
creasing.     l-atM  chickens  were  on  September  18th  iaO:»  sellimr  fnr 

irrn^LX""w^air""^'^''*"^  ^^^^-'-  cou.ditg:i"ni:r; 

feathered  chickens,  and  those  having  black  legs  are  not  in  favor 

hrP.lLr'V'*"tr'?*'"^'"«*^  f'^"^'^  ««r»b  stock.  G^d  pure- 
bred males  of  such  breeds  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  an.f  Or 
pingtons  can  be  purchased  at  moderate  prices/and  these  onlv^ould 
.  .e  used  to  breed  from.  Very  large  chicken,  kre  not  'nfavor  vS 
IS  required  is  a  meaty  bird  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds  The 
breast  .should  be  especially  well  developed,  and  shouH  b^  pfu.nn  ts 
this  IS  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  tody.  '^       ^' 

Construction  op  Fattening  Crates. 
Fattening  crates  are  usually  made  (J  ft.  6  in.  Ion-  18  to  20  in 


E 


Fi;;,  22.  Showing  a  siiii;!..  rtjLlv  or  coop. 


chicken,  rhe  crate  is  made  of  slats,  except  the  ends  and  partition, 
between  the  compartments,  which  are  solid  wood-those  onThe  ton 
bot  om  and  back  running  lengthwise  of  the  coop,  while  tSose  on  the 
front  run  up  and  down.     The  slats  are  usually  1.^  inches  wide  a„d 
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f  inches  thick  Those  in  front  are  placed  2  in.  apart  to  allow  the 
chickens  to  put  their  heads  through  lor  feeding.  The  slats  on  the 
bottom  are  placed  about  f  inch  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  droppincs 
passing  through  to  the  ground.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  first  bottom  slat  at  the  back  fit  closely  against  the  back  An 
opening  between  the  first  slat  and  the  back  prevents  the  drrppings 
from  collecting  and  decomposing  The  slats  on  the  top  and  back  are 
usually  2  inches  apart.  ^ 

There  is  a  small  V-shaoed  trough  arranged  in  front  of  the  coon 
for  feeding  and  watering  the  chickens.  This  trough  is  from  2  to  3 
inches  deep  and  is  generally  made  of  '  '  -,h  lumber 

«ff  *^V  .  ^'^^u  T^  ^  "^^^  *"''°™  °^^  packing  boxes,  by  taking 
f1  ;9^""'^n°'^  *^**^"'  '"'**  «"bsituting  slats  in  their  plwes,  (see 
Fig.  22)  During  warm  weather,  these  crates  may  be  placed 
put  of  doors.  Tjev  need  to  be  protected  from  the  rain  which 
IB  easily  accomplwhed  by  placing  a  few  boards  over  them.  In  cold 
weather  the  crates  shoufd  be  placed  in  a  house  or  shed  where  they 
T  Pf°*!?.*«^  ^1:°'"  n^w.  cold  winds.     When  fattening  chickens  inside 

quiett  pSe."  ^^"'^  '^'  ^""^'"*^  *"^  ^*^P  ''''  ^'^^«  ^ 

V  -f  ?®^®•?f^  lot  of  birds  is  killed,  we  paint  the  crates  with  some 
liquid  hce-kiiler  Coal-oil  and  carbolic  acid  is  very  good.  Use  one 
gallon  of  coal-oil  to  one  pint  of  crude  acid.  We  have  used  some  of 
the  prepared  mixtures  with  good  results.  If  the  birds  (bought  frou, 
diflferent  parties)  are  very  lousy  when  put  up,  they  should  be  well 
dusted  with  sulphur.  The  birds  should  be  watered  at  least  tw£' 
wS  *°  ^""^  weather.     Grit  should  be  given  them  twice  a 

During  the  first  week,  feed  lightly.-never  quite  all  the  bird, 
will  eat.  I  prefer  feeding  three  times  a  day  during  the  first  week 
tA  ^r'^t  ^  *^y  ''""'l^  ^^^,  succeeding  weeks.  It  seldom  pays  to 
feed  the  birds  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks.  Chickens  weighinrr 
from  three  to  three  and  one-half  pounds  each,  that  are  thrifty  and  oi 
good  breeding  appear  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  feeding  Laree 
chickens,  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds,  gain  less  and  eat  more  than 
smaller  ones. 

Should  a  bird  become  sick  in  the  crate,  I  find  that  if  it  is  given 
a  teaspoonful  of  salts  and  turned  out  on  a  grass  run  it  will  usually 
recover. 

Cramming  Machine. 

The  crammer  consists  of  a  food  reservoir,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
is  attached  a  small  force-pump  moved  by  a  lever  and  treadle  which  i. 
worked  by  the  foot  of  the  operator. 

Communicating  with  the  pump  is  a  nozzle,  through  which  th. 
food  passes  to  the  bird. 
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"A"  is  the  food  reservoir ;  "  B,"  the  pump ;  "  E,"  the  pump  rod  ; 
"  O,"  the  lever,  which  on  being  depressed  at  the  lettered  end,  causes 
the  pump  rod  "  E,"  to  which  it  is  attached,  to  move  downwards,  and 
to  eject  the  contents  of  the  pump  "  B  "  out  of  the  nozzle  "  K."  On 
relieving  the  pressure  at  "  O,"  the  lever  and  the  parts  connected  there- 
with are  drawn  up  by  the  spring  "  C,"  until  the  motion  is  arrested  by 
a  stop  "  M,"  which  serves  to  determine  the  quantity  of  food  ejected  at 
each  depression  of  the  tread'e. 

The  charge  may  also  be  varied  by  arresting  the  pressure  at  any 
point  in  the  downward  thrust  of  the  lever  "  O." 

The  illustration  (Fig.  23)  shows  one  method  of  operating  with 
this  crammer,  and  this  plan  is  now  largely  followed  in  some  parts  of 
Sussex,  England. 


c      ' 


Fig.  23.     Cramniiiii;  iiiacliiiji'  for  the  forcci'  ftefiiiif;  of  ehk-kens,  tiirkejs,  ctr. 

Kind  of  Food  Used  in  Cramming  Machine. 

Not  all  kinds  of  foods  can  be  used  in  the  machine.  The  food 
must  be  in  a  semi-liquid  condition  in  order  to  pass  through  the 
machine.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  some  kind  of  grain  that  will 
stay  in  suspension  in  the  mi.K,  beef  broth,  or  whatever  liquid  is  used 
in  mixing  the  grain.     Finely  ground  oats,  with  the  hulls  removed,  or 
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'n  to  the  hotL^™?^°if  •  l'  ^^'^''^  '»«*'•  •"  «ot  ""itible.  »  they 

it  dri'pa  irom'tli:  SJd^f  ^^^f f/,  --«*«-y  of  ordinary  ^uel.  or  until 

Will  it  pay  to  buy  a  Cramming  Machine  ? 
n«  hf?  k"*!  °r?^'n»5y  Peraon.  I  think  not.     First-class  chickens  n,av 

Where  one  has  a  special  trade  for  hieh  class  ooultrv  T  ««,  «f  ♦!, 

better  if  nut^l^nn^^'^'^r"  "'\^?^  '^^^'^  ?"'  i"t<'  the  crate  will  do 
better  if  put  at  once  on  the  machine,  instea^d  of  being  crate-fed  first 

Fattbxino  Chickens  in  July. 


First  week . . 
Second  week 
Third  week  . 
Fourth  week 


Lba.  Orkin 
UuDdimcd. 


17 
24J 
20 
22 


Lbi. 

Skim-milk 
<^uD8umed. 


•a 

;n 
so 
33 


Lbs.G«in.  rl"'"'?'''""     Avera<fe 
to  make  1    win  per  bird 
lb.  Gam.    I  in  4  weeki. 


9 
6 
8 
4 


1.8 
4.8 
2.5 
6.6 


2.1  lbi. 


Average  of  grain  per  lb.  of  gain  in  4  weeks 3.2  lb*. 

here'^^'^  ""'""  '^''^  *°  *  *^°"^^^'^^  ^'"^  ^*  ^5  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
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Lot  II.  consisted  of  8  high-j^rade  Leghorns,  weighing  a  total  of 
18^  pounds. 


Pint  wMk  . . 
Saeond  wMk. 
Third  WMk  . . 
Fonrtb  WMk. 


Lbt.  Qnin 
OoMoniMl. 


7 
11 
10 

7 


Lb* 
Skim  milk 
Conanin«d. 


10 
1« 
15 
10 


Lb*.  e«iD. 


4 

J* 


Lbi.  ofmin     AvtraM 
to  make  1   j^a  par  bird 
lb.  U«iD.      in  4  WMkt. 


1.8 

7.8 
.1.8.1 
4. 


1.S8  Iba. 


Average  of  gmn  p«r  lb.  |i»iD  in  4  week* Xi  Ibi. 

When  dressed  these  chickens  were  somewhat  plumper  than  the 
Rocks  owing  to  their  being  mature,  but  they  were  rather  small. 
They  were  sold  at  13  cents  per  pound. 

Lot  III.  consisted  of  20  Pit  Game  Crosses,  weighing  40  pounds. 


li 


i  ill 


Fint  WMk 

Second  week 

Third  WMk 

Fourth  week 


T<b«.  Grain 
Coniumed. 


24 

27 
39 
30 


Skim^ilk      ]y?- I'i" 
Conmmed.      P*'  ***"• 


.16 
41 
44 
46 


H 
9 
14 
3 


Lbi  Grain 
tu  make  1 
lb.  gain. 

3.6 
3. 
3. 
10. 


Average  amount  of  grain  per  lb.  of  gain  in  4  week* 3.1  lb*. 


Average 
<ain  per  bird 
in  4  WMks. 


1.77  Ibt. 


These  chickens  dressed  fairly  well,  the  breasts  beinfj  rather  plump  ; 
but  they  had  an  excessive  length  of  legs  and  neck.  They  were  sold 
at  15  cents  per  pound. 

All  the  lots  were  fed  three  times  a  day  on  the  following  rations  : 


Barley  Meal 2  parts, 

Com  Meal,  or  Chop ...  2  " 

Shorts  or  Middlings 2  " 

Finely  Ground  Oats 1  •• 

Animal  Meal 1  " 

This  mixture  was  used  with  about  one  and  one-half  times  its 
weight  of  skim-milk. 


Feedixo  AllCookid  Food. 
liJL  «^i     ^i  ^"«V"*'  *^'  ''«  t"'--'!  cookiujf  rolled  oatH.  barley  iind 
couW^not   be  UBed  fn  the  cramming  mac/ine  wiZut  HrSg 

Two  group  of  12  birds  were  fed  from  the  trotich  one  irrouD  for 
two  weeks  anJthe  other  only  one  week,  with  the  follo'wirg  ^IhuL 

w.J„?TPj-  '^T'"'*''?  °^^*  «"^«  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels     Thev 
weighed  when  placed  m  the  crate.s  a  total  ot  35}  pounds.    During  the 

iboun*  riJZrr '"'^  i^l  P*'""'^-  °f  '<^^^  food   or  e"u?l  tJ 
about  84  poundH  of  uncooked  grain.     Thev  made  a  fr«,n   Af  «.^ 

K^K  ^'  }^^  *"?*^  °[*^«  ^''^  '^^l'"  the  bfrd^were  ve1^'"tW^  and 
«ckly  their  digention  being  very  bad   One  of  them  died    The  othe™ 

tTev  trelr*  S"  ^"^  T'  '^"^^"^  «f  ^»>«™  '^''^'1  *^e  second  day 
they  were  out.     The  remamder  are  beginning  to  pick  up  again 

which  °lmd'w?M^  fr^  '^''^'''"''  ^^i^*''"^  '^  ^'•^  of  62  pounds, 
wn  en   had    been   fed  the  previous  week  on  raw  food   we-o  mvon 

cooked  food      During  the  week  they  were  fed  oTcXd  fo^^hoJ 

lost  m  weight,  and  three  of  them  becLe  .so  sick  thatXy  diS^   The 

remaining  n.no  were  placed  on  uncooked  food  the  next  week  and  ml 

on  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  ^ 

♦K.  l^A  •'"n^^d  chickens  were  crammed  with  cooked  food.  A  few  of 
the  birds  gamed  .slightly,  but  the  majority  of  their  S  in  we'^ht 
wer^slS  ^!V ''  T  this  manner  foi  oni^week.  a  few  oJ  the  best 
were  shipped  to  a  Toronto  dealer,  who  complained  about  there  beinuno 
meat  on  the  brea.st  They  .sold  for  y  cents  per  pound,  live  Sht 
*.hile  chickens  fed  on  raw  food  sold  for  1 3  cerits  per  TK>un7  The 
remaining  birds  were  turned  loose  on  a  grass  run. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  cooked  food  appears  to  be  that  it 
damages  the  chicken's  digestion.     Many  of  the  Eirds  that  were  nut 

ed  ve?  '^fyF^'"  T  ""^^r  'f '"^  f«d  °"  ''"^ked  food  have  not  recov^er 
ed  yet—  three  weeks  after  being  turned  out.  recover 

Cooked  food  can  no  doubt  be  fed  to  advantage  in  conjunction 

anir'Tot    '  r"'l  ""  '"•'^^^•^  ^'^^'«"  ^''^^  is  of"a  lorchTnatre 
appears  to  be  entirely  unsuitable   for  fattening  fowls. 

Grain  Rations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  feed  consumed   bv  ih. 
different  groups  of  chickens  the  cost  of  producing  a  nn,^^\,P^    ■ 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  grain  it  tooHo  Sf  o^e'poSnd'of  ^::": 
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No.  of 
irteb. 


11 


Conmumi,  6  pMta  . , . .  '\ 

Bhorto,  4  pMt* I    Coat  per 

PmtI  Ml  dlMt.  1  PMt.  {OWt  ,<I1.10 

AnimklmMl,  1pm../ 


Oiocp  11— 
OorBBiMl.  1  p«rt« 
Oronnd  bnoVw't,  3  prti 
PcmI  o«t  dnat,  1  p»rt 

Oitorp  III— 
OornuM*],  4  part* 
Oroand  biwkw't,  3  prtu 
PomI  Mkt  dnat,  a  parts 

OBorr  IV— 

Cummaal,  9  parta ) 

Pearl  Mtduit,  1  part.  ) 


Iba. 

KIrat  tolal  4.') 
■<f<0ODd  "    4M.ft 
Third     "   4'.»  .'i 
i  Avefaita  .47 


r.{ 
{ 


Coat  p«r 
en    ,91.38 


Obocp  V— 
PeMl  oat  dust— joat  per  owt ,  91 


■«l.33|j«« 


r 


IkM. 

M 

(«» ft 

HI 
M.B 


Iba. 

13 

11 


Iba. 

M 

M 


It.B  jM 

11  5  n.M 


per  owt, 


Coft 
owt 


•Pint trial    ... 

Haeond  "   48  5  «IB 

Third     "   4H  ftl 

Avar»||c4H.3S  04 

PIrH  trial  4A  Ia:< 

Second  "   47  B  I«I3 

rbird     "   AO  iA3 

Avera(ra47..t  fi9  :«j, 

rat  trial  4N  |%3  S 

Second  "   4N  m 

Third     "   48  M  5 

Avera«p4M  '57. :» 

Pint  trial  44  IrtO 

!4«-ond  "   49  i«3 

Third     "    47. «  |«0 
Avera«e  IH  16<Wil 


lfi.5 


43 
40.B 


Iba. 
3.9K 

a.M 
s.s 

a  359 


IB. 76  41.25; 

H  '."« 
\f>  41 
13       40 

11  on :» 6n 

5  6  84. B 
13      88 
10. ft  87 

9  :»  flfl  s 

13  \m 

14  140 
13  6  ilO 

13  man 


2  B4 
2.7 
9  03 

4  87B 
3.80 
:t  8 
».44B 

8.37 
8.1H 

3  B3 
4.82 

2  H3 
2  m 
8  2 
'.'90 


Iba. 

85 
89 
:W 

;«7.M 


43 
41 
41.6 

:» 
41 
40 

:I8.6A 

M 
:<M 
:«7 
:w.«6 

:{4 

40 
40 

9H 


Iba. 

a.B 
4.989 
8W4 
3.ttl3 


8  :«• 

it.BO 

.1.4»H 

B.797 
8  68 
4  416 
4.814 

ri.84 
4.39 
«  888 
.'5.748 

4  H8 
4  67 
A. 13 
4  84 


*  Thia  food  waa  not  iMtid  id  the  tirnt  trial. 

The  following  pricea  were  paid  for  grain:  Cum  meal,  |1  10  per  owt.;  ground  buck- 
wheat, 11.30  per  owt. :  middllnR*  or  aborU,  gOo  per  owt. ;  animal  meal,  #1  UO  per  owt.  There 
were  13  birda  in  each  trial  of  eaob  group.  The  laat  ten  daya  of  the  feeding  the  birda  were 
f<id  from  the  cramming  machine,  one  and  one-half  (lonndi  of  milk  being  used  to  one  pound 
of  Kraln. 

CoxcLr.s;.)x. 

ff 

Ration  No.  1  is  a  good  economical  pnxJucer,  Imt  i.s  ohjectionable, 
because  it  ha.s  a  tendency  to  produce  yellow  tlcsh,  which  is  undesirable 
in  our  best  market. 

Ration  No  2  is.  perhaps,  the  mo.st  palatable  of  any,  and  it  is  one 
that  makes  a  nice  white  flesh  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Ration  No.  ?  is  much  the  same  as  No  2,  except  that  it  contains 
mora  corn-meal,  which  tends  to  make  it  less  adapted  fo;  use  during 
warm  weather.  Note  the  results  of  the  Hrst  trial.  It  has  a  slight 
tendenc}^  towards  producing  a  creamy  flesh. 

Ration  No.  4  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all.  The  e.xcess  of 
coin  in  it  decreases  its  palatability,  and  also  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
feeding  during  warm  weather. 

Ration  No.  5  is  a  good  one,  when  the  oats  can  be  purchased  at 
moderate  nrices.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  rations  Nos.  2  and  5  are 
both  exf'.out,  and  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  prices  of  the  ditterent  grains. 
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OtXIRAL  CONCLI'SIONH. 

1.  It  i«  evident  from  theM  experiments  that  chiclcenn  that  are 
being  fattened,  produce  a  pound  of  (^ain  t.  a  leM  ci^t  when  fe<l  in 
cratvH  than  when  allowed  to  run  at  \&r^^v  in  a  pen. 

2.  That  the  birds  fed  in  the  crates  from  the  trough  and  th«  cram- 
ming machine  in  addition  produced  n  pound  of  gain  at  the  h^ast  oust, 
the  tnod  consumed  being  talcen  into  account  only. 

3.  That  feeding  chiclcens  in  a  pen  loose,  in  not  to  be  commended 
when  the  object  is  to  fatten  or  Hesh  them  for  market  purpoHc. 

4.  There  is  a  slight  difference  m  favor  of  a  chicken  weighing  \vn» 
than  four  pounds. 

DRESSING  AND  SHIPPING  POULTRY. 

All  fowls  should  be  fasted  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
before  killing.  Where  this  is  not  done,  the  fowl  decom{)OHes  in  the 
crop  and  intestines,  the  result  being  that  the  Hesh  becomes  tainted 
and  does  not  keep  well. 

There  are  two  methods  of  killing  that  are  considered  proper. 
One  i.s  to  kill  by  bleeding,  which  is  ncconipllMhod  by  making  a  deep 
incision  with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  immediately 
below  the  eyes.     This  method  i.s  considered  to  bo  the  bettor  one  in 


Kiu'-  24.  \  ''hickf'ii  \vt  i(;htetl  in  shui'iri;.; 
IxMnl.     (LiHij  Wriitlit.l 

the  Ea.stern  States  and  also  in  .some  parts  of  Canada.  The  other 
method  is  to  kill  the  bird  by  wrin<jin;:  or  pulling  the  neck.  This  is 
done  by  taking  the  chicken  in  the  hands,  stretching  the  neck,  holding 
the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  giving  a  (juick 
turn  Vjackward  and  at  the  .same  time  n  steady  pull.  This  inethwi  is 
favored  by  the  exporters  of  dressed  fowls,  and  is  much  cleaner  than 
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bleeding  the  fowls     It  is  claimed  by  the  exporters  that  the  flesh  will 

ptfteiarrth^oi. '''''''-'  -^-'  ^^«  ''^'^  -  ^'^  ^ 

be  taken  Jo  wilh!  J^J"«?.pl»cking  should  begin  at  once.  Care  should 
the  neck  wl?  Jk  ^u^^  downward,  to  allow  the  blood  to  collect  in 
nlnS  u  ^  "  the  birds  are  allowed  to  become  cool  before  beine 
plucked.  It  18  very  hard  to  avoid  tearing  the  skin  ;  an  '  the  dTucS 
IS  much  more  tecTious.  The  bird,  should  be  pluck  ^^ci  S'l  ?h  he 
exception  of  about  two  inches  of  feathers  adjSinir/  the  hea- 
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Fifr  25.  Sl,o«i„K  a  numl«..r  o(  ..hickenx  in  the  shaping  hoard,. 


.h.r.^^^^1  *^^  chicken  has  been  plucked,  it  should  be  placed  on  a 

oXf  ^h^^'l,^'  r  '"'^  '"  ^J^'-  2*  ^"d  25.     The  weight  pfaced  on  the 

l?ilf  K''^^°  ^«"««^t°  give  it  a  compact  appearance     Ths 

out  or  tne  body  betore  the  fowls  are  packed.  We  alwavs  PonI  th,. 
birds  at  least  twelve  hours  before  packing  them  ^  *''' 

Uno^  •.?'  I"''  *'*?  P**^^^*^  i°  ^'^^"^  a«  seen  in  Fig.  26.  The  box  is 
lined  with  parchment  paper ;  and.  if  the  chickens  a?e  to  be  shinned  a 
long  distance,  each  bird  is  wrapped  in  paper.     This  pre3 Th'J 
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chickens  from  bruising  each  other,  and  at  the  name  time,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  ch(  ^ks  decomposition.  Do  not  use  ordinary  wrapping 
paper,  as  it  draws  dampness,  and  will  cause  the  chickens  to  become 
clamy,  which  makes  them  more  or  less  unsaleable. 


Fi({.  26.  Showing  the  top  layer  of  chickenH  in  a  8hippiiii{  cane  as  useil  for  lix^al  tmli'.  This  \»  one  system 
of  packing  dressed  poultry.  The  Iraxes  are  usually  made  3  feet  loni;,  17  inches  wide  and  7  inches 
deep  for  24  chickens  weigUng  about  5  pounds  eaih. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  boxes  used  for  shipping  poultry. 
Nearly  every  exporter  has  his  own  shape  of  box,  and  his  own  method 
of  packing.  For  shipping  locally,  we  use  a  box  three  feet  long, 
twelve  incnes  wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep.  The  chickens  are  packed 
similar  to  those  seen  in  Fig.  26,  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
three  tiers  deep.  The  box  will  hold  thirty  six  4i-pound  chickens. 
The  boxes  are  made  strong  so  that  we  can  have  the  dealer  return  them 
to  be  refilled.  Do  not  use  cedar  in  the  construction  of  the  boxes,  as 
in  some  cases  it  taints  the  flesh,     Basswood  or  spruce  answers  well. 


,  f. 


,1    1' 


EGG  PRESERVATION. 

Several  methods  of  preserving  eggs  were  tested  in  our  Poultry 
department  during  the  year  of  1900.  The  eggs  for  this  purpose  were 
taken  early  in  June,  and  were  tested  in  December.  Many  of  the 
same  methods  that  proved  fairly  successful  in  previous  years  were 
again  tried. 

Method  No.  1.  A  solution  composed  of  one  part  water  glass 
(sodium  silicate)  and  five  parts  water  that  had  been  previou.sly  boiled. 
This  was  a  very  strong  solution,  and  unless  an  egg  was  absolutely 
fresh  it  would  not  sink  in  the  solution. 
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werewel/f.^red"'"  *"""°''  ""  "'  "-'y  good  S.vor,  .nd  all 

of  .Pt^'t,  TillToltv'e'  Vit-  VhTf  ""i'  *'  f""' 
nearly  M  good  eggs  „  ihom  i„  v„  .^^  ti  •    •      ''*«'j'°  ""'  "'" 

eggs  were  inferior  n  flfvorrnd  in  nn^V  ^^  ''',?'"  ^'"*'°°'  ^^t  the 
methods  No.  1  and  No  2  poaching  quality  to  those  kept  by 

in  pla1fo?l,^;tig  Jili^iri^'rL^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  »'"* 

movedafterhavinlbeeniliffnrT  i.  ^®''''"1**'*^®3^  were  re- 
was  put  into  the  Suti^n  "ih  "ot  Ts  i;^';^'''^*^  'TI  ''\  "^''^'^ 
remainder  of  the  season        ^'""^  ^^^  was  left  m  the  solution  for  the 

quality.  ^  °^®  '"  vtt).  and  were  of  about  equal 

^en%Ie'rZlK:i\^^'''  ^  ^--°   -  '•'^-d-     They  were 

but  ^t\:;rri:r::tat:'zf'  ^  ^^°-  ^--^  ^^°-  ^  -^^od. 

^.^t../  JVTo.  5.    A  lime  solution  made  as  {r 

salt  iTaSSltlr'irr  Sn^'^^'  '"  ^^  '^   P'"*   ^^ 

put  into  a  tub  conTafn^^ot'^r'^oftltrr"  V-  ''  ''^  ^'  ^'''' 
and  left  to  settle.     Then  it  wafst..  ^     \r       •  .  ^h's  was  well  stirred 

andlefttosettle;  after  whicr?heo:«rr°'^^^^^  '^"  '^""^  *""« 
eggs,  which  had  previouliri^en  Dlaced  in^^"'^  T  P^'T^  ""''''  ^^e 
clear  liquid  was  Jised.       ^  ^     ^  '"  *  *"'^''  ^'^  '»b.     Only  the 

thetL^^:dTS:iiriim^^^^^^^^^  bottom  of 

what  hardened.  ^        ^  '  ^""^  ^'^^  ^^''^  '»  them  was  some- 
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ONTARIO  AORICULTURAL  COLLKOE  BULLETINS. 

PCBLMHtr)  BT  rHC  OnTABIO  UkpartmCNT  ok  AOBICOLTURt,    TORONTO. 


S«rl»I 
Mo.   D«t«. 

101 

April 

1896 

102 

May 

1896 

lOS 

Aug. 

1896 

104 

Dec. 

1896 

106 

April 

1897 

108 

Jttoa 

1897 

107 

May 

189S 

106 

Aug. 

1898 

109 

Sept. 

1898 

110 

Ju. 

1900 

111 

Dee. 

1900 

112 

Deo. 

1900 

113 

March 

1901 

114 

May 

1901 

lis 

July 

1901 

116 

Aug. 

1901 

117 

Jan. 

1902 

118 

Jan. 

1902 

119 

April 

1902 

120 

May 

1902 

121 

June 

1902 

122 

June 

1902 

123 

July 

1902 

124 

Dec. 

1902 

125 

Deo. 

1902 

126 

April 

1908 

127 

May 

1903 

T>tl».  Author. 

Dairy  Bulletin  (out  of  print,  lee  No.  114) Dairy  SchoolO.A.C. 

EzperimenU  in  Cheeaemaking H.  H.  Dean 

ExperimenU  with  Winter  Wheat C.  A.  Zavitz 

Rations  for  Dairy  Cows  (out  of  print) G.  E.  Day 

Initmctiona  in  Spraying  (out  of  print,  see  No.  122)  J.  H.  Panton 

The  San  Jew.  Scale J.  H.  Panton 

Dairy  Bulletin  (oni  of  print,  see  No.  114) Dairy  Scb-wl 

ExperimenU  with  Winter  Wheat C.  A.  Zar..,z 

Farmyard  Manure G.E.Day 

Experiments  in  Feeding  Live  Stock  (out  of  print)  G.  E.  Day 

Lucerne  or  Alfalfa R.  Harcourt 

FoulBrcodof  Bees F.  C.  Harrison 

Sugar  Beet  Experiments  in  Ontario a.  E.  Shuttleworth 

Dairy  Bulletin Dairy  School 

Comparative  Values  of  Ontario  Wheat  for  Bread- 
making  Purposes R.  Harcourt. 

Notes  on  Varieties  of  Winter  Wheat C.  A.  Zavit*. 

The  Hessian  Fly  in  Ontario Wm.  Lochhead 

Pasteurization  of  Milk  for  Butter  making  i  ^-  ^-  Dean 

"     1  F.  C.  Harrison 

Yeast  and  its  Household  Use  p.  c.  Harrison 

Ventilation  of  Farm  Stables  and  Dwellings  J.  B.  Reynolds 

Bitter  Milk  and  Cheese p.  c.  Harrison 

Ripeningof  Cheese  in  Cold   Storage  Compared  /  H.  H  Dea. 

with  Ripenmg  in  Ordinary  Curing  Rooms \  F.  C.  Harrison 

Spray    Calendar... Wm.  Lochhead 

Cold  Storage  of  Fruit f  J.  B.  Reynolds 

\  H.  L.  Hutt 

Nature  Study,  or  Stories  in  Agriculture Staff,  O.  A.  C. 

Roup  (A  Disease  of  Poultry) (  F.  C.  Harrison 

1  H.  Streit 

Peas  and  the  Pea  Weevil f  C.  A.  Zavitz 

I  Wm.  Lochhead 

Farm  Poultry W.R.Graham 
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